Herge: 


His Life and Work 


By Kim Thompson 


‘ergé is born on May 22, 1907 in a suburb of Brussels, Belgium under 
the name Georges Remi. 

‘A boy scout beginning at the age of 11, he is barely in his teens when he 
launches (for the scout magazine Le Boy-Scout Belge) the series Totor, starring 
a heroic boy scout; although crudely drawn and relying on Prince Valiant- 
style descriptive text rather than word balloons, the series is a clear precur- 
sor to Tintin, including its spunky, round-faced hero. 

After finishing his secondary studies (he excels in virtually every subject 
except art, where he is a “C” student at best), he is hired to work in the sub- 
scription department of Le XXe Sigele, a Catholic daily run by the forceful 
and extremely conservative Father Norbert Wallez. The following year, he is 
drafted and serves in the army for a year (continuing to chronicle the adven- 
tures of Totor). Demobilized, he returns to Le XXe Siecle, where Father 
Wallez adopts him as a protégé and gives him ever-increasing responsibili- 
ties. Hergé becomes a photographer, designer, illustrator, calligrapher, map- 
maker, portraitist. In late 1928, Father Wallez decides to add a children’s 
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weekly supplement to his paper, he calls it Le Petit Vingtiéme, and gives it 
Hergé to run, 

Hergé, who is also enlisted as a contributor, is first saddled with 
aventures de Flup, Nénesse, Poussette et Cochonnet, a mercifully shoreli 
illustrated story scripted by the house sports writer. But the young 
ist has, in the time since he launched his career, stumbled across two di 
coveries that will mark his future career. The first is Zig et Puce, a freewhi 
ing comedy/adventure strip by the French cartoonist Alain St.-Ogan, 
second is the American comic strip (Bringing Up Father, Krazy Kat, 
Katzenjammer Kids and the work of Milt Gross in particular). Fueled 
these inspirations, he’s champing at the bit to create his own strip. With 
encouragement of Wallez (who suggests that he revive the boy-and-his 
combination he used for an early gag strip), Hergé dumps the sacchi 
funny-animal series, gives the lead character the near-anonymous si 
moniker Tintin, dubs the dog Milou (in somewhat dubious honor of a 
mer gitlfriend) and launches Tintin au pays des Soviets with its first 
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[white double page on Jan. 10, 1929. 
He is 21 years old. 
Hastily assembled and crudely 
yn, alternating violent action, slap- 
humor and rabid anti-Communist 
ppaganda (at Wallez’s specific request), 
tin au pays des Soviets is an inauspi- 
debut at best, but it hits a chord 















tually run for more than a year, accu- 
lating a wide and enthusiastic follow- 
At the end of the story, this popular- 
is verified via a publicity stunt, as a 
gactor dressed up as Tintin, alleged- 
returning from his Russian trip, garners 
hhuge crowd at the main Brussels railway 
‘sation, Under instructions from Wallez 
© now promote colonialism, Hergé 
tly sends his young hero off to the 
Congo. 

The 1930s become an extremely 
“active decade for Hergé. He continues to 
write and draw the adventures of Tintin, 
ich run non-stop in Le Petit Vingtidme, 
fand are soon collected in hardcover 
(first by Le Petit Vingtieme, then 
y Editions Casterman, which will pub- 
all of Hergé’s books for the next 50 
‘years). In 1930, he breaks into the French 
arket when Coewrs Vaillants begins seri- 
alizing Tintin as well. 



































The indefatigable cartoonist, even as 
he continues Tintin, tries his hand at a 
funny-animal series, Popol et Virginie, he 
launches the series that might be the clos- 
est to his heart next to Tintin, Quick et 
Flupke, a gag strip starring two Brussels 
urchins; and, a bit more reluctantly, he 
begins Jo, Zette, et Jocko, a commissioned 
fourth series starring two children and a 
monkey. With the exception of Quick et 
Flupke, all are short-lived and serve main- 
ly to highlight by contrast the extraordi- 
nary, and ever-developing, qualities of 
Tintin, 

After two more globetrotting adven- 
tures, Tintin in America and the Egypt- 
based Cigars of the Pharaoh, assembled 
(like Soviets and Congo) by the seat of his 
pants and with scant regard for verisimili- 
tude, authenticity or even sometimes 
coherence, Hergé announces that Tintin’s 
next trip will take him to China. Bue then, 
a letter arrives from a priest who had done 
missionary work in China urging him to 
try in this new work to avoid the clichés 
and inaccuracies about the mysterious, 
evil Orient that have always plagued pop- 
ular fiction — if nothing else for the sake 
of his Chinese pupils. A chastened Hergé 
takes this advice to heart, and makes a 
serious effort to document himself on as 














he works on the new story. 
The Blue Lotus consequently marks a 
huge leap in the Tintin saga. With refer- 
ence to the Sino-Chinese war, and a sur- 
prising sequence in which Tintin com- 
pares notes with a young Chinese boy, 
Tehang, on the countries’ mutual preju- 
dices, it also displays a quantum leap in 
draftsmanship. (Later, when Hergé insists 
on re-drawing several of the earliest 
albums, this is the first to be left alone.) 
The next few albums — The Broken 
Ear, Black Island and especially The 
Scepter of Ottokar — continue this pro- 
gression: a greater attention to story 
structure, an increased emphasis on 
drafismanship and more of an interest in 
politics and current affairs, the latter best 
illustrated in Ottokar, in which Hergé 
playfully creates an entire country (two, 
in fact) and introduces them to the read- 
er via an claborate tourist brochure mid- 
story. 
World War II changes everything, 
First, it interrupts the production of what 
would have been the ninth Tintin story, 
Tintin in the Land of Black Gold, as Hergé 
is called into military service. Second, and 
perhaps more importantly, the paper 
shortage leads his book publisher 
Casterman to request that Hergé cut back 
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his albums to a more manageable size 
(essentially by condensing every three-tier 
two-page spread into a single); in 
exchange, and in response to the evolving 
tastes of the marketplace, he is offered 
color. (In addition to these creative events, 
the political ramifications of Herge’s activ- 
ities during the War will nearly ruin his 
career and continue to haunt him for the 
rest of his life.) Surrounded by the begin- 
rings of his Hergé studio, he begins to 
rebuild, color, and frequently redraw his 
earlier albums (all except Soviets, which he 
deems too crude to be salvageable). There 
is an odd disjunction in some of these ear- 
liest re-drawn albums, as the laughably 
crude story mechanisms of work hastily 
executed by a budding cartoonist in his 
20s are married to the far more sophisti- 
cated graphic style developed (and fur- 
thered via a studio) a decade later. (The 
color Tintin in the Congo, in particular, is 
a strange palimpsest of '40s Hergé super- 
imposed on, but not quite obliterating, 
°30s Hergé.)* 

In the interim, Le XXe Sidele has col- 
lapsed and Hergé has moved onto Le 
Soir Jeunesse, the kids’ supplement to the 
daily Occupation-run Le Soir, which he 
both edits and uses as a conduit for fur- 
ther Tinitin adventures. Here, Hergé 
setializes The Crab with the Golden 
Claws, The Mysterious Star and the two- 
part Secret of the Unicorn and Red 
Rackham Treasure, before The Seven 





* In later years aficionados began pining for the 
vintage versions (Jacques Tardi, for instance, 
believes the color reworking of Cigars of the 
Pharaoh loses much of the charm of the origi- 
nal black and white release); eventually, in a 
move that delighted businessmen and fans 
alike, all were released in facsimile editions 
even as the color editions were kept in print. 
Hergé even allowed Soviets to see print, having 
realized that with no “legitimate” version avail- 
able bootlegs were simply taking its place. One 
album, The Black Island, eventually wound up 
with three completely different versions in 
print (see pages 194-195). 
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Cysstal Balls is interrupted by the 
Liberation. 

Graphically, each book marks a clear 
leap over its predecessor, as an increasing- 
ly focused Hergé applies his illustrator’s 
and storyteller’s skills. There is also a sig- 
nificant change in the content. The earli- 
est albums featured no recurring charac- 
ters, just temporary friends and adver- 
saries for Tintin and Snowy to bounce off 
as the whims of the narrative demanded. 
(The only exception: Thompson and 
Thomson, the perennially inept detec- 
tives, who serve more as slapsticky bum- 
bling authority figures for Tintin to 
thwart than anything else.) But begin- 
ning with this run of stories, Hergé hits 
on the idea of expanding the cast. 
Captain Haddock, the self-pitying, vocal- 
ly belligerent drunk with a heart of gold, 
appears in the Crab and then shows up 
again in Star; and Secret introduces 


Professor Cuthbert Calculus. At the end 
of this story (precisely the halfway point 
in Tintin’s two dozen albums), the group 
retires to the newly — purchased 
Marlinspike, marking the end of Tintin’ 
“roaming period.” Not that this slows 
down the adventures: The Seven Crystal 
Balls, a rip-roaring adventure, promises to 
be one of the best. 

Blacklisted for his supposed “collabo: 
ration” with the enemy by continuing to 
work under the Occupation (there is also 
the awkward matter of Hergé’s right-wing 
sympathies, not to mention a few instances 
of anti-Semitic caricatures in Mysterious 
Sear that cannot be entirely explained 
away), Hergé finds himself with no outlet 
for his new work. With Casterman’s sup= 
port, he does, however, re-format more of 
the the existing albums for color, which 
Casterman continues to release. 

Eventually, the Belgian publisher 
Raymond Leblanc contacts him with the 
idea of launching a weekly children's 
magazine; Tintin magazine is launched in 
September 1946, to immediate and thun- 
derous success. In addition to reviving 
Tintin for the magazine (he smoothly 
picks up the interrupted The Seven 
Goystal Balls), Hergé helps guide the mage 
azine editorially, employing such like: 
minded cartoonists as Jacques Martin and 
EP Jacobs (many of whom will collabos 
rate with Hergé in the coming years). In 
the next 30 years, Hergé will produce 11 
more Tintin albums (plus a completely: 
redrawn Black Island), all of which will? 
initially be serialized in Tintin magazine, 

In 1948, a French edition of Tintinis 
added. By 1950, an increasingly 0} 
worked and overwhelmed Hergé formald 
izes the Hergé Studios, who have beet 
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helping him out not only on the ever-increas- 
ing secondary graphics (advertising, calendars, 
books, promotions, etc.) and the re-drawing of 
older albums, but also assist him on the pro- 
duction of the new Tintin stories as well. 

And then there is the work. In the decade 
from 1946 to 1956, Her; roduces one mas- 
terpiece after another in quick succession: The 
Seven Crystal Balls is joined by its conclusion 
Prisoners of the Sun, which is immediately fol- 
lowed by another two-part adventure, the 
astonishing moon epic. Then a trio of single- 
album stories, beginning with the revived, 
feworked and completed Black Gold (with 
Haddock awkwardly inserted at the beginning 
fand end) and continuing with The 
(Afftir and The Red Sea Sharks — sleek, superbly 
fealized albums that comprise the apogee of the 
Hergé “studio period.” By 1956, annual sales of 
Tintin albums crack one million, 

However, even at the peak of his success, all 
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isnot well, Naturally moody, feeling more and 
more trapped by Tintin and dealing with the 
guilt of an ongoing aff 
works at his studio and his disintegrating mar- 
riage, Hergé periodically abandons his drawing 
Board, sometimes going into seclusion for 
months at a time, interrupting stories in mid- 


r with a woman who 
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flow and dismaying his co-workers, publishers 
and readers. In the late 1950s, finally separated 
from his wife, Hergé suffers a virtual nervous 
breakdown. Haunted by what he describes as 
“white nightmares,” he somehow transforms 
this crisis into Tintin in Tibet, an aching 
story of friendship and heroism that is widely 
considered one of the series’ peaks 

Tibet is either the last of the great Tintin 
adventures or the first of an eccentric late 
period which continues with The Castafiore 
Emerald, a PG. Wodehouse-esque romp set 
at Haddock’s Marlinspike castle, in 
which the slender mystery that engineers the 
plot turns out to be bogus — puzzling and 








entirely 





disappointing to many readers at the time of 


its release, later re-evaluated as another mas- 
terpiece; Flight 714, a semi-successful return 
to adventure with an oddly bitter tone that 
veers startlingly into science 








ction at the very 
end; and Tintin and the Picaros, 
finished adventure, widely decried as a failure 
at the time, although interesting for its quirk- 
iness — in particular, Hergé’s almost mali- 
cious subversion of many of the series’ con- 
tinuing characters 

At the time of his death in March 1983, 
Hergé is working on a new story, Tintin et 
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LAlph-Ar a mystery that involves modern art, 
one of his late-life passions. Consideration is 
given to having Hergé’s assistants (who had 
Tong been suggesting that they could take over 
and create new Tintin adventures should 
Hergé retire) finish it, bue Hergé’s widow ulti- 
mately decides that this would be contrary to 
his wishes, particularly since the story is not 
even close to completion, The work in 
progress, consisting of four fully pencilled 
pages and another two dozen pages of layouts, 
is published in a facsimile edition. Ic is the last 
Tintin story to see print. 





Kim Thompson learned to read off a French 
copy of the Tintin album Explorers of the Moon 
43 years ago, which launched him on the poly- 
glot trajectory of funnybook entrepreneurship 
that has served him so well. His most recent 
translation credits include Epileptic 1 by David 
B, and The Nimrod by Lewis Trondheim (from 
the French), The Wipeout by Francesca 
Ghermandi (from the Italian), the upcoming 
The Iron Wagon by Jason (from the Norwegian) 
and Tales of Error by’T. Ott (from the German) 
— not to mention the filthy Eros comic 
Alraune (also German). In his abundant spare 
time, he helps run Fantagraphics 











